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ABSTRACT 

Developed out of a concern ior the role 
postseccndary education should play in aiddle aanagese:>t developsent, 
this report presents an exploratory study of those factors 
influencing the nature and characteristics of Kiddie nanagenent in 
the retail department store. The research involved personal 
intervicvs with retail department store executives and aiddle 
managers in the East North Central Region of the United States ami 
sought answers to questions S'lch as "Nhat hind of education?** and 
**Vhat is the appropriate source of education?” The findings of this 
research provide nev insights and important clues concerning the 
characteristics, educational needs, duties, and projected needs for 
retail m: Idle managers. The six chapters of this report include 
information on (1) the dynamics of retailing, (2) the functions 
performed by retail firms, (3) the functions of middle management, 

(4) the description of middle managers, (5) ideal source of tr^ltiing, 
and (6) middle management needsr The report includes 67 tables and a 
conpr ehensive appendix of supporting data. (A*Jthor/JS) 
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PREFACE 



This report presents an exploratory study of those factors Influ- 
encing the nature and characteristics of niddle management in the retail 
department store* Tlie findings provide new insights and important clues 
concerning the characteristics, educational needs, duties, and projected 
needs for retail middle managers. 

The study developed out of concern about the role post-secondary 
education should play in middle management manpower development. The 
questions "What Kind of education?," "How much education?," and "What 
is the appropriate source of education?" were perplexing to local and 
state educational administrators. The study does not purport to have 
attained answers to these questions but, rather, has accumulated some 
slgnificani! data on the nature and scope of middle management and hope- 
fully has placed some facts in a meaningful perspective that will be 
relevant to further analysis and interpretation. 

Chapters 1 and 2 provide background inforraation and the research 
design. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 deal wHh related areas of inquiry. 

Chapter 3 focuses upon the function; , tasks, and qualities of middle 
management. Chapter 4 is devoted to the analysis and interpretation of 
desired characteristics and the source of training for these character- 
istics. Chapter 5 presents a discussion of the manpower problems and a 
projected need for department store middle management. Chapter 6 raises 
questions and issues revealed by this stidy and makes certain recoiiiiieudt:- 
tions for future action. 

The research involved personal interviews with retail department 
st<re executives and middle managers in the East North Central Region 
of the United States. In addition to a series of open end questions, 
each respondent was asked to make two different "sorts" of a card deck 
containing 30 characteristics associated with middle manageis. The analysis 
of chis data and the subsequent comparisons with a randomly selected national 
sample suggests that most of the findings can be generalized with reasonable 
confidence to the national picture* 

One of the premises under which this study was carried out was that 
quanCificacion by itself is not necessarily a virtue «^nd that it was more 
Important to get at the perceptions and insights about the nat ire of mid- 
dle management. Statistical methods were thus employed only where such 
treatment might be helpful In highlighting or interpreting data. 

In the process of conducting the interviews, it became obvious that 
other questions should have b^en included in the interview schedules. 

However, to add hk re Inquiry once the data collection had started was 
improper from a research position, and would have been difficult in terms 
of interviewing time. Some of these "unoffi^.ial" observations are noted 
in the report but are clearly identified as such. 

i 
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The report does not Intend to take a position on any particular 
middle management philosophy* Neither does the report attempt to 
support any given educational position or concept* Ic is hoped that 
^he findings will stimulate the Interest of retail executives and 
educators who hove not been concerned about middle managements and 
for thoc'i who have tee concerned, provide substance for greater 
understanding* It is urged that retailers and educators of a com- 
munity jointly review the findings and discuss the various questions 
and propositions In light of local middle management uceds and 
practices . 

This study v;as undertaken with the encouragement and cooper- 
ation of the American Association of Junior Colleges and the American 
Vocational Association under a grant from the Sears Roebuck Found =>tion. 
Their support is gratefully acknowledged* To the many individuals 
Who helped in accomplishing the research; the retail firms for their 
generosity in affording use of their facilities and the time of their 
employees, the respondents who were interviewed and completed the card 
sorts; go sincere thanks for their confidence and understanding. 

Appreciation Is extended to the several graduate students at the 
University of Wisconsin who assisted In various phases of the project 
and particularly to Howard G. Ball who served as Senior Research 
Associate and attended to the myriad c£ necessary details* 



'Jar land F** Samson 



Madison, Wisconsin 
July, 1969 
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QiAPTER 1 



RETAILING AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 



Retailing dealf with the acquisi- 
tion and sale of goods and services 
desired by ultimate consumers and all 
of the activities associated therewith. 
Retailing is the final step in a com- 
plicated process of distribution 
bringing to the customer the merchan- 
dise he wants, in the form he wants it, 
at the time and place he wants it. The 
retailer's function is to search the 
markets of the world, select and buy 
appropriate merchandise, and assemble 
and present this merchandise to the 
customer in a convenient location and 
manner which makes the customer want 
to buy it. 

Contact with retail establishments is a regular part of the daily 
life of most Americans. Most people are so familiar with retail activity 
that many overlook its key role in the economy of the community and the 
country. 




The Dynamics of Retailing 

Changes in retailing have followed the changes of consumers In the 
past, and this pattern seems destined to continue. As consumer demands 
evolve, new forms of retailing will emerge. The basic economic and 
social conditions that affect retailing are the population trends, the 
technology of industrialization, and improvements In social and business 
communications* These conditions are continually undergoing change. 

Those who are to be successful in retailing must be able to recognize 
the changing conditions and adapt operations to them. 

Unquestionably the work within retailing has become more complex, 
the tasks more numerous, the planning more difficult, and the responsi- 
bilities more demanding. The challenge of change Is one of retailing's 
mafor attractions. Great stores and organizations of stores did not 
grow by copying someone else, but rather by each adjusting in their own 
way to a changing clientele in a changing economic and social environment. 

Ironically, change, one of the major attractions of the retailing 
field, is frequently alleged to be a shortcoming in actual practice. 
Progressivism is not widely ascribed to retailing, including the major 
form of retailing, department store retailing. Changes of practices, 
procedures, and concepts come slowly and often only under duress or 
extreme pressures. Retailing is chided as being slow to adapt techno- 
logical tools, slow to react to^ changes in the consumer market, and slow 
in adjusting to new demands for management personnel. 
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Thfi Nature of the Retailing Industry 

The retailing Industry i? a major segment of the distribution system 
in the American economy* Iti 1S68 there were nearly 1,900,000 retail 
establishments employing about 10,000,000 persons and producing sales of 
over $290,000,000. 

Some stores are operated by their owners; others are operated as a 
part of a centrally owned group of stores. A store that is owned and 
operated by the same person or persons is known as an independent store. 
Most small stores, and a few large stores, fall into this category. 

About 90 per cent of the country's retail businesses are independent 
stores, and they account for about three-fourth's of the total retail 
sales. Eleven or more stores of a similar type, centrally owned and 
with central control, arc considered to be a chain* 

Classification of Retail Firms 



A classification system for retail establishments, used to aid in 
identification of various types of retail stores, has been developed as 
a part of the Standard Industrial Classification by the Office of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget*^ Major classifications for 
the retail trade are as follovis: 



52 - Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware, Fai^ Equipment 

53 - General Merchandise 

54 - Food 

55 - Automotive Dealers and Gasoline Service Stations 

56 - Apparel and Accessories 

57 - Furniture, Horae Furnishings, and Equipment 

58 - Eating and Drinking Places 

59 - Other Retail Stores 

In terms of sheer numbers eating and drinki.^g establishments (58) 
are clearly greatest in number followed by food stores (54) and then sin- 
gle line stores such as service stations (55) and apparel stores (56)* 

In terms of sales volume the big producers are the large-scale retailers 
such as supermarkets (54) ard general merchandise (53) which includes 
department stores* 



/Ithough all firms in the clas^'ificatlon are labeled ’’retailers*', 
their diversity is so great in terms of products, operational structure, 
and businesF practices that in final analysis the only comronality 
among them is that they strive to serve the ultimate consumer. 



^ Standard Industrial Classification for Use in Distributive 
Education . OE-82013, Dept* Health, Education, and Welfare, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1963. 
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Department Stores 

Departine'iit stores, a sub classification of General Merchandise 
(SIC 53), have the dlstlu^tion of being the best-known large-scale 
retailers* Department stores, by bringing together a wide range o£ con- 
sumer merchandise coordinated by a central management, offer the people 
of a community an opportunity to do all their shopping in one place. By 
virtue of size and large volume of sales they ore able to employ specialists 
in buying, advertising, display, store planning, and financial control# 
Alertness to current developments In the social, economic, and merchan- 
dising areas has allowed department store retailing to develop a unique 
image and vitality# 

Department stores are defined as s retail organization which (1) sells 
a wide variety of merchandise, including piece goods, home furnishings, 
apparel, and furniture; (2) is organized by departments; (3) employs 25 or 
more persons; and (4) has sales of over $150, 000. Other frequently men- 
tioned characteristics of a department store are that it sells mainly to 
women, is located in the downtown business district or In suburban shopping 
centers, and usually offers a wide range of "Services#" 



Fane f: ions Performed by Retail Firms 

Regardless of the size, type, or ownership of a firm the basic 
functions of a retail business can be divided into four major categories; 
(1) buying- -selecting and purchasing goods for resale, (2) selling-- 
promoting, presenting and selling goods to customers, (3) operating-- 
providing space and equipment for transactions and the physical movement 
of goods, and (4) controllirig- -keeping records on inventories and sales 
to guide operations and assure profits* 

In smaller retail firms where the owner or manager may direct all 
activities, it may not be necessary to have any structured plan of organi- 
zation* However, In large-scale operations there must be some grouping 
of activities, delegation of responsibility, and some system of checks 
and balances so that all ret*,ll functions are performed efficiently and 
effectively. 

Growth in size and employment may create serious problems for a 
retail firm* Structure, policy and procedure that was adequate for one 
level of operation may be seriously deficient for higher or broader levels. 
Mere Importantly, the never-ending need for efficiency and improvement In 
the performance of each function will tax che organizing and administrative 
capacity of retail management* A natural development, as firms increase 
in size. Is the emergence of an intermediate level of personnel between 
the owner or the manager and the employees* It Is the quality and capacity 
of this Intermediate group, called middle management, that the firm muit 
depend on In the successful accr.mpl Ishment of the retail functions* 
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Present Views About the Retail Industry 

As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, most people are 
familiar with retail activity, usually on a regular basis as a customer. 
Because of this familiarity there seems to be no lack of comment and 
opinion about the strengths and weakness of retailing, voiced by those 
within and those outside the field. Two selected quotes are presented 
to establish the range of coinment upon the field. 

'^In our promenade of specialty shops, each area Is defined by a 
particular color and decor which pairs In spirit with the merchan'^.lse. 
There Is a natural progression of departments to create a valid traffic 
pattern for the customer, facilitating simplified shopping."^ 

^’On the floor, stores hit with a boost In minimum wage often auto- 
matically reduce the work force. Training has fallen to a new low. One 
has the opinion management has literally given up^ citing high turnover 
and the need for so many part-time employees among the reasons why an 
additional Investment In training should not be made. Incentive systems 
are antiquated and unfair, varying greatly from department to department'*^ 

The contrast intended Is that retailing appears to be doing a good. 

If not excellent, job with Its physical attrlbutes--facllltles, merchan- 
dise, equipment, and procedural systems. It Is In the human aspect of 
the business, both with customers and employees, that negativism, criti- 
cism, and condemnation Is frequently noted. It seems, as Powell notes In 
addition to the above, that "In short, ^ur Industry, with all of Its 
computers and Its growing sophistication In applying the computer, Is 
being held back by Its Inability to solve the people problems, especially 
at the middle manag&iient level. 

Proceeding \ith the premise that man Is the critical factor In any 
business enterprise. It would seem to behoove the retail Industry, and 
particularly department store retailing, to examine that segment of Its 
personnel referred to as "middle management." 



Definitions of Middle Management 

This study used a broadly stated definition of middle management. 
"Middle management is considered to be that group of management Immediately 
below top management and above routine supervisors and rank and file 
empIov'»es." For the purposes of the study this approach provided the 
greatest latitude and permitted respondents to reflect on middle manage- 
ment as they used It In their firm. 




"JM-F: Coordinated Shopping. Stor es. June, 1968. p. 12. 

3 

Stuart A. Powell, Jr. (editor, in Department Store Man agement ) 
"Oplnlon--It^8 Still a People's Business," Marketing Insights . 
February 3, 1969. p. 3. 

^Ibld. p. 3. 
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Although the above definition was adopted for the study, it seem^ 
only appropriate that a few other selected definitions, which could be 
equally well defended for use in a study like this, be presented. The 
first of these would be that made by Heyel. 

"Middle Management- -A management group responsible for execu- 
tion and interpretation of policies throughout the organization 
and for the successful operation of assigned units, divisions, 
or departments."^ 

A definition by Newport with orientation to industrial organizations 
is as follows: 

Middle managetsent--That segment of an organization which 
includes personnel at all levels of authority found between, 
but not including either, the vice presidential level and 
the first level of supervision--mo8t frequently referred to 
as the foreman level 

An Implied definition e^^^ists in t\i?, following com^nt, relative 
to retail management, by Robinson: 

"A third level la composed of the larger body of middle managers 
starting with those \Aio are but one level above the first- line 
supervisor up to those ’ho may report to the principal func- 
tional and staff execuclvcs."' 

The briefest definition, and one directly relating to retailing, 
is that offered by Campbell. 

"Middle Management- -Secondary layer of divisional managers, i.e., 
assistants."" 

It can be seeu just from these four selected definitions that the 
variance implied is considerable. If any meaningful manpower program 
for retail department Jtoras is to be developed, it would seem essential 
that middle management, if it cannot be consistently defined, needs at 
least to be reasonably well described. 



^ Carl Heyel (Editor). The Encyclopedia of Management . New York; 
Roinhold Publishing Corporation, 1963. P. 476. 

^ Marvin G. Newport. "Middle Management Development in Industrial 
Urganlzations." Doctor's Thesis. University of Illinois, 1963. 

^ Omsbee W. Robinson. "Who Will Educate The Manager." Stores . 
March, 1967. P. 31. 

^ Willard H. Campbell. How Retailers Say It . New York: Shockey 

and Associates, Inc. 1969. 
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Middle Management In RetalHng 

Further clarification of middle management in retailing ay be made 
through distinction of policy and procedure. Policies are top (executive) 
management’s long range guiding principles of the business. They provide 
direction and stability to the operation of the business. Procedures are 
methods devised to carry out the policies established by the management. 
Middle management is instrumental in arriving at and implementing proce- 
dures to carry out policies. 

The supply and quality of potential middle managers has teen a con- 
sistent and growing concern to thf! retail industry. Businessmen are 
evidencing alarm at what appears \:o be a shrinking supply of appropriately 
trained potential middle managers in a situation of increasing demand. 

Part of the problem is thought to lie in industry’s inability to recruit 
college graduates in the quantity needed. 

There is little doubt that department stores, now more often 
corporate rather than privately owned businesses, need college graduates 
for the executive levels. The chasm between the executive ranks and 
the lower management positions in retailing is well known to college 
students and serves as a credibility gap. The favorable realities of 
the numerous middle level positions, even if made clear, might not 
attract sufficient numbers of qualified college graduates. Further, 
the middle management position requirements probably exceed the prepa- 
ration possible in even a well planned high school program. The logic 
of thp, junior college, conmunity college, technical college, or other 
post secondary institution to provide retail management education for 
the less than executive level seems sound. The attention of the indus- 
try tends to remain, however, on college recruiting despite its 
limitations for their apparent purposes and needs. 

The Placement Director of the University of Pennsylvania is quoted 
in 1967 as saying: ’'. . . over the past four years only 4.2% of the 
graduating males, available for employment by business and industry, have 
entered retailing. "9 Taylor^O found in a 1966 survey of college seniors, 
only 137 p intended to enter business. He points out that the attitude of 
college graduates toward careers in general is changing, and many now 
feel that ’’business Is not where the action is.” According to Fullmer 
this trend away from business as a career aspiration is reflected in the 



^Editorial, ”Fcture Executives: Recruitment is Spotty and So Are 

Results--But Not Always,” Siqr^, March, 1967, p. 27-2S. 

^^Duncan Norton Taylor, ''The Private World of the Class of *66,” 
Fortune , February, 1966, p. 128-132+. 

^^Robert M. Fullmer. ’’Diagnosis: Collegiate Cynicism Syndrome,” 

Personnel Journal . Vol. 47, No. 2. February, 1968, p. 99-103. 
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fact that enrollment In business schools Is Increasing at a rate only 
one-third as fast as total college enrollment. He also supports this 
contention by quoting from the findings of a 1966 Louis Harris poll of 
800 college seniors in which only 31% seriously considered business as 
a career, and only 12% listed it as first choice. < ^ 

The changing nature of retailing brought on by new technology poses 
questions of future needs in middle management both in total demand and 
training requirements. 

Auren Uris, In an article entitled "Middle Management and Techno- 
logical Change" discussing the impact of electronic data processing, 
expresses the view that only the content of the middle management Job 
will change. 

"Extrapolation of current experience suggests tb^t^ rather 
than replacing large numbers of managers, computers will have 
their major impact on the content of the middle management job. 

The middle management job will become more technical and more 
highly structured; shoe leather will be saved to the detriment 
of the seat of the pants. The middle executive will become 
more an administrator of hard-and-fast procedure, 

This viewpoint v’as shared by Donald R. Shaul, in an article in 
Personnel , when he concludes: 

". . . all in all, then, instead of middle management facing 
a drastic reduction in their decision-making power and a lowering 
of their status, my survey indicated that this vital component 
of the management hierarchy is recognized as being more important 
than ever."^^ 



The changing characteristics and responsibilities of several middle 
management positions as deiiermined from discussions by staff members of 
the National Retail Merchants Association, are reported by James J. Bliss, 
Executive Vice President in the February Issue of Stores . He describes 
the change in merchandise management as one in which the buyer can shed 
his roles of sales supervisor and inventory manager, allowing him to con- 
centrate on the selection of merchandise and the preparation of assortments 
and sales promotion plans. The buyer can become a specialist in the 
distribution of goods. 



12 

Auren Uris. "Middle Management and Technological Change," 
Management Review , Vol. 52, October, 1963, p. 56. 



^^Donald R. Shaul. 
Personnel Jour.ial , Vol , 



"What^s Really Ahead for Middle Management?", 
41, November, 1964, p. 16. 



^^Jarjes J. bliss. 
Stores , Fubrutry, 1967, 



"The Future of Middle Management in detailing," 

p. 7 . 
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The personnel demands of retail middle management were also clearly 
stated by Bliss: 

“In the next five years, retailing will have to recruit and 
develop more executive talent than it has in the past two decades,” ^ 

An attitude of the retail industry relative to the middle manage- 
ment positions is reflected by Robinson who states: 

“Changes in business and industry are occurring so rapidly 
that the corporation can no longer afford to wait for managers 
to happen. Yet the response of industry to the problem seems 
to suggest that many firms are not giving much heed,“^^ 

There is unquestionably a dilemma faced by the retail industry when 
it comes to staffing middle management positions. In order to get a pool 
of qualified persons from which to choose individuals for top management 
positions, they must put forth effort to get potential executives into 
the stream of management. Even if only one out of ten is eventually 
selected for top management, all ten must be perceived as future store 
executives, and will, accordingly, consider the work in middle management 
as transitory. Actually there is considerable need for a great majority 
of these people to become career workers at the middle management level. 
The dilemma is how to recruit a pool of promotable people for the middle 
level and then effectively keep the majority of them at that level in 
a terminal position. 

Research on Middle Management 

In recognition of the problem of the changing nature of the middle 
management job and its increased importance in the retail industry, a 
number of professional studies have been undertaken. 

Tasks and Characteristics 

Ertel^^ conducted a study to Identify major tasks performed in 
retailing occupations. A questionnaire was administered to representa- 
tive samples of supervisory and non-supervisory etuployess in department 
stores, limited price variety stores, and general merchandise stores. 

The sample population consisted of 672 ncnsupervisory employees and 175 
supervisory employees in King and Pierce Counties, Washington. 



^hbid. 

^^Ormsbee W. Robinson, “Who Will Educate the Manager?” Stores . 
March, 1967, p. 30. 

^^Kenneth A. Ertel. “Identification of Major Tasks Performed by 
Merchandising Employees Working in Three Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tions of Retail Establishments,” (Project No. EDR-237-65) , Moscow; 
Unl/ersity of Idaho, December, 1966, 117 pp. 
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Substantial percentages of supervisors indicated that in addition to the 
nonsupervisory tasks of selling, stockkeeping, cashiering, receiving dis- 
play, and record keeping, they performed advertising, pricing, buying, 
and controlling* '^e concludes from the data that there is slight chance 
for movement into supervisory careers without some post-secondary 
preparation* 

18 

Carmichael attempted to identify activities that are common to 
retail middle managers as well as their relative importance, crucialness 
to success on the job and frequency of performs ce* His study involved 
15 firms in the, Standard Industrial Classification Group 53, Retail Trade-- 
General Merchandise. 

Using a mall questionnaire containing 202 statements describing 
selling, sales promotion, buying, operations and managerial activities, 
Carmichael samples 701 middle managers from the firms involved. His 
results were analyzed on the basis of "typo of firm,” "level of manage- 
ment” and "functional area of employment*" 

His findings indicated; (a) Managerial competency was reported 
as the most crucial of all competency areas; (b) Cooperative method (an 
education program which involves on-the-job experience) is viewed by 
executives as a necessary and important part of post-secondary mid- 
management curriculum; (c) A major difference exists between activities 
performed by middle managers in traditional department stores and those 
in discount, chain, and variety organizations; and (d) Routine marketing 
and distribution activities were found more crucial to lower levels of 
management while managerial-type activities were found to be more crucial 
to higher levels of management* 

Among his conclusions, Carmichael points out that because activities 
and responsibilities of retail middle managers are continually changing 
as newer merchandising and operations techniques emerge, post-secondary 
mid-management instructors should work closely with employers so that 
the instructors will be kept abreast of t'rese changes. 

Sheeks survey^^ of 64 large and small furniture dealers includeo an 
attempt to determine the knowledges and skills required by home furnishings 
salespersons in order to develop courses, content, objectives, and methods 
of instruction for a post-secondary program designed to prepare home fur- 
nishings salespersons. Some of the ckills and knowledge listed were: 

(1> estimating and measuring skills; (2) the ability to sell quality 
rather than possess specific furniture knowledge; (3) considerable 



John H. Carmichael. "An Analysis of Activities of Middle 
Management Personnel in the Retail Trade Industry with Implications for 
Curriculum Development in Post-Secondary Institutions," Ph.D. Thesis, 
Michigan State University, 1968, 180 pp* 

19 

John T. Sheeks. ”An Analysis of Home Furnishings Sales Occupations 
in the Mlnneapolis-St* Paul Metropolitan Area,” Master's study, Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota, 1968. 
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knowledge and skill concerning sitting equipmenti lamps and accessories, 
and carpeting* Sheeks concluded that educational institutions sVould 
work closely with the industry to establish programs to train sales- 
persons and should do cnore research to identify specific tasks performed 
on the Job, the proper attitudes to develop, and the areas in which sales- 
persons derive job satisfaction. 

Business firms in the Chattanooga, Tennessee, area were surveyed by 
Goins^^ to determine need for middle management training. Two-thirds of 
the firms used on-the-job training for middle management personnel* The 
businessmen respondents were also asked to rank marketing courses according 
to degree of importance* Courses ranking the highest were salesmanship, 
human relations, supervision, training of employees, personnel management, 
sales promotion and fundamentals of management* It was felt that employees 
need training before employment, and that most firms selected middle manage- 
ment personnel from among their present employees* Second highest source 
of middle management personnel was 4-year college graduates, and third 
choice was 2-year post-secondary graduates. 

Education and Curriculum 

Several studies have been conducted which explored in^^tituticns, 
curriculuLas, or courses designed to prepare middle management personnel. 
Morton^^ surveyed 7 state supervisors of distributive education, 10 pro- 
cessors, and 62 post-secondary teacher-coordinators to determine what 
courses should be offered during the first year of a two-year marketing 
program. He found that orientation, salesmanship, marketing, English, 
and business mathematics should be offered during the first semester of 
the program. The second semester should include merchandise display, 
social studies, principles of retailing, marketing, English, and merchan- 
dise mathematics. Psychology of human relations was desired during the 
first year, but no preference was made for either semester. 

A study by Lucas produced the folio ing guidelines for post • 
secondary distributive education programs; (1) In the planning stages, 
the services af the distributive education section of the state department 



L. Goins. A Study to D etermine the Nee d for a Post-Secondary 
Distributive Education Program in the Chattanooga, Tennessee, Metropolitan 
Area . Research study. Tennessee Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education, Distributive Education Service, 1968. 

Dean Morton. ”A Study to T^etermine a First-Year Marketing and 
Distribution Curriculum in Post-Secondary Institutions in Region VI of 
the United States.'^ Master's Study* Emporia: Kansas State Teachers 

College, 1968. 

22 

Stephen. R* Lucas. "Guidelines for Establishing Post-Secondary 
Distributive Education Programs in Ohio*" Doctor's thesis. Columbus: 

Ohio State University, 1967. 
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of education should be sought • An advisory committee Is desirable during 
the planning «ind operational stages of the program, and a comprehensive 
survey of the geographical area should be conducted to d-atermlne need and 
Interest; (2) The program should be offered In vai'lous types of Institu- 
tions; (3) The associate degree should be awarded for successful completion 
of the program; (4) V experience Is considered highly desirable; therefore 
the program should be operated on a cooperative basis; (5) The cooperative 
feature siiould be continuous for the duration of the program; (6) Each 
currlcu)«im within th post-secondary Institution should be organized to 
serve a specific area of e ployment, such as hotel/motel supermarket, or 
petroleum; (7) Students enrolled should participate In the post-secondary 
division of the Distributive Education Clubs of Amerlcat 

Two studies have attempted to assess the marketing program offerings 
of post-secondary Institutions. Summa^^ analyzed retail management currl- 
culums offered by junior and community colleges. He also obtained opinions 
from a national advisory committee composed of supervisors and specialists 
in post -secondary programs. He concluded: (1) Retailing currlculums are 

identified by terms such as Retail Management, Middle Management, Business- 
Merchandising, and Marketing -Middle Management; (2) Almost all junior and 
community colleges offer some type of associate degree; (3) Most offered 
some opporcunlLy for experience In a work environment knoc"n by such terms 
as Internship^ field training, work experience, on-the-job training, super- 
vised employment, or cooperative work experience; (4) Post secondary program? 
are organized with little direction from state or federal vocational educa- 
tion agencies. 

An intensive effort was made by the American Vocational Association^^ 
to determine the number of post- secondary Institutions offering programs 
of education designed to prepare middle management personnel. Approxi- 
mately 5'iO current programs In 360 schools In 45 states were reported* 

Both general ranrlcetlng and le tailing programs as well as specialized pro- 
grams such as fashion merchandising and furniture sales were found. Most 
programs encompassed two years of study, had some form of occupational 
experience as a part of the program, and granted an associate degree of 
some type. Most progiams had been Initiated with the recent years. 

Clearly there Is concern on the part of business as well as educa- 
tion about middle management. The fact that the retail Indu^'try, although 
recognizing the crucial need for middle management manpower, has not estab- 
lished a position regarding source or qualities of desired middle managers 
raises questions about the basis upon which educational programs have been 
and are being developed. 



Bruce L. Sunrna. "A Nationwide Survey of Distributive Education 
Currlculums In Community and Junior Colleges Regarding the Development 
of a Model Curriculum lov Mid-Management Retailing,*' Master's study. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1968. 

Directory of Post-Secondary Retailing And Marketing Vocation Programs 
Washington, D. C. : A^perlcan Vocational Association, 1968. 66 pp. 
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Variflcatlon of these concerns was made tn coiLvarsatlons with retail 
e^:ecu t Ives from a wide range of retail firms and with marketing educators* 
As indicated earlier, there Is great diversity In the products, opera- 
tional str-.cture, and business practices among the various categories of 
retail firms. This diversity Is also present In the nature and structure 
of middle management within retail firms. Smaller firms tend to have 
little, if any, middle management distinct from top management. The 
middle management component emerges only as the firm Increases in num. er 
of employees, and the middle echelon of personnel becomes operationally 
necessary. For these reasons, any definitive study of middle management 
In retail firms, to have value for educational planning, would probably 
have to be done by Standard Industrial categories or sub-categories and 
by store size and type of organization. 










CHAPTER 2 

THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH DESIGN 

The growth and development of middle 
management in the retail Industry has 
come about in a great variety of forms 
and with considerable vagueness as to the 
nature of duties and scope of rerfponslbi\- 
Itles. This lack of definitive dimension 
gives emphasis to the need for qualitative 
as well as quantitative analyses of retail 
middle management. 

Middle managementj as a segment of 
organizational structure^ Is decidedly 
different In the various types of retail 
es t abllshments • In s Ingle- 1 Ine merchant 
dlslng there may be no middle management 
In a firm's organization. Likewise, 
stores that are affiliated wfth central- 
ized services may have no middle manage- 
ment segment. It is in department store retailing, SIC 531, that middle 
management Is most evident, where It has been most highly developed, and 
where middle management opportunities are most prevelant, 

Ihe Problem 




The primary purpose of the research presented In this report was to 
examine the nature and characteristics of mldd’ management positions and 
personal qualltU‘S of middle managers In retail department stores. Tnls 
exploratory effor': Intended to Identify factors and concepts which could 
provide retail executives and retail educators Insights and clues to the 
development of potential middle managers for retail department stores. 

fpeclflc questions to which answers were sought are as follows: 

1. Vfhat duties and responsibilities are typical of middle management? 

2. What are the desired characteristics of personnel who are or will 
occupy middle management positions? 

3. What educational preparation Is desired for middle management 
personnel? 

4. Waat portion of the educational preparation can best be provided 
by the retail firm? by the educational Institutions? 

5. What effect does store size have on the nature and number of 
middle management Jobs? 
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6. What effect does type of store ownership have on the nature and 
number of middle management Jobs? 

7. How many middle management positions exist today in department 
stores? 

8. What is the projected need for middle management personnt^l in 
the next decade? 

It was felt that answers to the above questions would provide 
substantial information helpful in understanding the nature of the 
middle management position as well as the personal characteristics 
desired in the potential middle manager. 



The Research Design 

The investigation was considered to be in large measure exploratory 
in character and, for that reason, began without a fixed set of rigid 
hypotheses. The attempt was to cover those areas which prior sti dies 
and periodical literature suggested as relevant. Although certain 
basic statistical data were obtained and tests of significance were 
made at appropriate points the nature of the inquiry precluded any exten- 
sive quantitative analysis of an inferential nature. The design features, 
universe, sample, instrumentation, collection, and analysis, are presented 
in the following paragraphs. Appreciation is extended to the persons 
listed in Appendix A for their assj.stance in this phase of the study. 

Identifying the Universe 

The universe of this project consists of all establishments classified 
as department stores (SIC 531)23 in the East North Central Reglon^^ of the 
United States, The number of department stores and the number of employees 
used as the universe for this study has been supplied by the Employment 
Security Dlvlslon^^ of the states of Wlsconslii, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio, as reflected In March, 1966. These offices maintain a list of 
all companies within the state employing four or more persons within each 
of twenty or more calendar weeks in any calendar year. The list contains 
the name of the establishment, place or location, place code, SIC, number 
of employees, and identification number of the employers. 



^^The ^andard Industrial Classification Manual, 1957, and Supple ment 
to 1957 Edition, 1963. 

As defined by the U. S. Dept, of Commerce, 1963 Census of Business , 
Retail Trade , United States. 

^^The title Is not the same in all states. 
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Table I 

Estimated Number of Department Stores 

Estimated Number Estimated Number 

State of Dept> Stores of Lmplojyees 



Ohio 


384 


85,467 


Indiana 


256 


33,729 


Illipols 


397 


84,248 


Michigan 


228 


57,259 


Wisconsin 


249 


26.069 


TOTAL 


1,514 


286,772 



The Sample 




Because of considerations of cost and time involved in 
of data, a cluster sampling technique was employed. It was 
the sample would be selected from only cities of 100,000 or 
This would increase the probability of finding the type and 


the collection 
decided that 
more population 
size of store 



desired as well as a suitable number of alternatives to be used in the 
event the store or stores selected should not choose to participate in 
the study. A list of cities with 100,000 inhabitants or more in the East 
North Central Region was obtained from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1966.^® 

By use of a technique which in*jured each unit of 100,000 population in 
the 24 cities on the list an equal chance of selection, the locations of 
the stores in the sample as well as their alternatives were determined. The 
technique involved assigning a number to each city on the list and preparing 
a separate list containing this number for each 100,000 units of population. 
Remaining fractions of .5 or more were considered a whole unit. Thus, for 
the city of Cclianbus, Ohio, with a population listed as 262,332, three num- 
bers were placed on the list. Utilising a table of random numbers the 
locations were detenninedi 

Once the cities in the sample had been selected, stores within those 
c ties were randomly selected from the lists maintained by the Employment 
Security Divisions with their asuistance. There was one exception to this 
procedure and that was employed in determining the stores in Ohio. In that 
state, city telephone directories had to be used as the source from which 
to randomly select the sample stores. This list of prospective participants 
was then refined wltt the assistance of field personnel of the Sears, Roebuck 



U. S. Bureau of Census. Statistical Abstract of The United States ; 
67th Edition. Washington, D. C. 1966. 
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and Company organization. In this way a number of stores which were either 
obviously mlsclasslfled or no longer In business were deleted from the list* 

A letter (Appendix 6) was sent to the manager of each store on the 
final ll'it, explaining the purpose of the study and asking their participa- 
tion. The letter Included an explanation of the study (Appendix C) and a 
short questionnaire (/ppendlx D) which was used to indicate a convenient 
schedule for the Interviews. A follow-up Inquiry was made to those who 
had not responded within three weeks. 

The respondents to be Interviewed within each of the establishments 
were selected as follows; 

Executive management - two respondents from the executive level 
as determined by chief store executive. 

Middle-management - three respondents (when available) randomly 
selected from those middle-managers available. As a practical 
matter, the chief executive was asked to provide a selection 
which was representative of middle management In that 
establishment. 

Instrumentation 

The data for this study was collected through the use of three Instru- 
ments. 

Two personal, non-dlsgulsed, structured Interviewed forms; one 
designed to elicit Information from executive management personnel (Appendix 
E) and one designed specifically for personnel occupying middle management 
positions (Appendix P) , 

Both Interview forms were tested during the pilot project and were 
modified to incorporate some of the suggestions of participants and othe»* 
members of retail management as well as a number of consulting educators. 

During the interview the investigator recorded the factual information 
In numerical code directly on the form to facilitate later classification 
of data and transfer to punch cards. Tl>e respondent was given a separate 
sheet on which record his answers to questions 10 and 11 on the execu- 
tive management Interview form (Appendix G) and questions 16 and 17 on the 
mid-manager’s form. (Appendix H) This was later coded on the Interview 
form. In recording the answers to the open-end questions the Interviewer 
avoided any conversation that might bias the respondents answer. After 
recording the response i t'.ie answer was read back to the Interviewee for 
verlfl'jatlon. 

29 

A Forced Choice Q-Sort was used to Identify the feelings and 
opinions of the respondents relative to the Importance of certain attltude<,| 



Jum C. Nunnallv jr. Tests and Measurements . New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.^ 1959, pp. 377-83. 
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skills, and knowledge to effective performance in the job of middle rnanage- 
ment* All respondcjits were asked first to sort the 30 Q-sort statements 
(Appendix I) into seven piles in their order of relative importance from 
left to right in a kind of continuum from "most important" to "least impor- 
tant#" A forced-choice technique was used so chat the respondent was 
restricted in the number of cards he could place in each pile. In Pile 1, 
"Most important," the respondent was required to place three cards; Pile 2, 
four cards; Pile 3, five cards; Pile 4, six cards; Pile 5, five cards; Pile 
6, four cards; and Pile 7, three cards; so that the final configuration 
described a normal curve. Upon completion of the first sort, the inter- 
viewer recorded the data by card number on a form (Appendix J) for 
subsequent coding for key punching. 

The respondent was then asked to sort the deck a second tim^ to indi- 
cate his opinion as to where the skills, attitudes, and knowledge described 
on the cards should ideally be obtained# In this the respcncient was asked 
to place each of the cards in one of three piles# Pile 1, indirating 
those which should be obtained in a formal education program prior to hire; 
Pile 2, those which can be best obtained in a formal company training pro- 
gram; and Pile 3, those which might be obtained or learned while working 
on the job without a formal training program# The second sort utiil'^ed 
the unforced-choice technique, allowing the respondent to sort all or 
the cards into one pile if ho so desired. 



Design of Q-Sort Card Deck 



The card deck was developed with the intent of including descriptions 
of the educational outcomes of essentially all subject matter areas which 
could be considered of possible value as preparations for the job of mid- 
dle management i\\ ret;ail department stores. Each card contains a brief 
descriptive statement of an educational objective phrased in terms cf a 
skill, attitude, or knowledge. Since the design of the Q-sort card 'eck 
is considered crucial to this study, the procedure used in its develop- 
ment is explained more fully. 

Course catalogues of marketing or distributive education programs 
were obtained from a u^naber of post-secondary vocational technical schools 
and junior colleges as well as the four-year colleges# In addition, course 
descriptions from the formal training programs of some of the ?arge retail 
organizations were also obtained# From th^se, a reasonably complete cover- 
age of the courses considered important to retail merchandising was available. 
This provided the universe of course content from which the descriptions con- 
tained in the curriculum deck were developed# 



^ From the universe of course offerings, the stated objectives or pur- 

poses of the courses were extracted as a basis for developing the descriptions 
[ for the curriculum deck# 
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Obvious duplications were eliminated and the remaining objectives 
were rewritten into statements descriptive of attitudes, skills, or 
knowledges applicable to department store middle managementt The 
statements were then reviewed by a committee of research personnel 
and educators and reworded to reflect specific levels in the educa- 
tional domains. Each stacement was classified by the committee as 
being of a ‘'geiteral'* (g) or broad nature or a ’’specific" (s) or 
narrow nature (Appendix 1). 

This deck was then used 5n the pilot study of four department stores 
at which time the respondents were not only asked to sort the cards into 
the Q-sort array, but were acked to question the meaning of the statements 
and provide recommendations for improvJ.ng wording or phrasing. The recom- 
mendat ons and reactions from the pilot study respondents were reviewed 
by the committee and revised into the final form. 



Coding of Data 

By utilizing the coding instructions contained in Appendices K and 
L, information, gathered from executive and middle managers on the pre- 
viously discussed interview schedules, was transformed into input data 
sets capable of analysis by statistical programs on the University of 
Wisconsin Computer Center 1604 computer. (Appendix M) 

A third input data set was developed for analyzing the results of 
the Q-Sorts. By weighing each column Into the Q-array, a numerical value 
was assigned each statement for each respondent dependent upon the column 
into which it was sorted. Thus the rankings of different respondents and 
different groups on the forced choice Q-sort could be composited and com- 
pared. The coding form developed for this purpose is contained in 
Appendix K. 

Analysis of data 

The techniques used to analyze the data included: 

Compositing of Q-sorts results into groups and sub-groups and 
the calculation of weighted-rank means of each item for each 
sub-group. 

2. Comparison of Q-sorts by the various groups and sub-groups 
using order methods to test association or measures of agree- 
ment. The tests include Kruskal's Gamma and Kendall's Tau 
(Appendix 0). 

3. Chi-square tests of significant dii.ference between sub-groups 



on various variables 
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Chai^acterlsttcs of the Sample 

The characteristics of the sample includes a description of the 
stores and the nature of the respondent groups - executives and middle 
managers • 

The Stores 

Forty^two stores participated in the study; their names and cities 
are listed in Appendix P. The sample was balanced with 21 large stores 
(those with 250 or more employees on a full time equivalent basis), and 
21 small stores (those with less than 250 employees on a full time equiva- 
lent basis). The age of the establishment, that is the length of time 
that particular store had been in operation, varied from a lew months to 
102. years, with a median age of approximately 18 years. Table 2 shews the 
frequency of the participating stores by age, size, and type of operation. 
It may be noted that of the seven independent stores in the Sf.mple, only 
one was in the 0-5 age group while five were in the age group of 26 years 
or higher. 

The Respondents 

Table 3 shows the distribution of respondents Yy pcsi-ion, st^re 
size, and type of operation. The executive managers were classified 
into fou>: general positions; Store Executive - the store manager; 

Assistant Manager - the individual who acted as assistant to the store 
manager regardless of his other responsibilities; Me :handising 
Executive - an executive whose major retponsi^bilities centered in buying 
and selling activities on a total store basis; fnd. Operations Executive - 
an executive charged with the responsibility fer the perforr.ance of 
activities not dfrectly associated with buying and selling. A list of 
the titles included in each category Is contained in Appendix Q. 

Of the 81 executives interviewed only four were female. Executives 
service with the present company ranged from less than a year to 46 
years, with the median being about 13 years. The 123 middle managers 
represented respondents holding both merchandising and non-merchandising 
positions. Of the total, 99 were males and 24 females. The average age 
of the middle manager respondents was 31-4 years. 



In terpretation of Findings 

After tabulation cf basic data and statistical couiparisons were run, 
a set of preliminary findings was compiled and presented to an interpreta- 
tion conmittee for evaluation. The committee (Appendix R) wa:» composed 
of department store executives and educators from institutions of higher 
education and professional associations. This corranlttce was asked, "In 
practical terms, what do these findings suggest to the retail department 
store industry and to the educational institutions designed to serve the 
industry?" The committee’s interpretations are reflected in the discussion 
of the findings in each area of inquiry. 
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Table 2 

AGE OF PARTICIPATING STORES BY SIZE AND TYPE OF OPERATION 





SIZE OF STORE 

1 


TYPE OF OPERATION 


STORE AGE 


TOTAL 


LARGE , 


SHALL 2 


CHAIN ^ 


INDEPENDENT ^ 


0-5 


11 


7 


4 


10 


1 


6-10 


6 


1 


5 


c 


0 


11-25 


7 


? 


5 


6 


1 


26-50 


10 


6 


4 


8 


2 


Over 50 


8 


5 


3 


5 


3 


TOTAL 


42 


21 


21 


35 7 



1. Store'> with an average number of full-time * lent 

employees of 250 or more were classified 

2. Stores with less than an average of 250 full- 
equivalent employees wei e classified Small. 

3. For purposes of this study any operation vr ^ 
or more stores is classified as a chain* 

4. Any operation with less than 11 stores was 
classified as Independent* 

Median Store Age - 18#6 years> 







Data: 19^8 
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Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY K5ITION, SIZE OF STORE AND TYPE OF OPERATIONS 





SIZE OF STORE 


TYPE OF OPERATION 


POSITION OF 
RESPONDENT 


TOTAL 


LARGE 1 


SMALL 2 


CHAIN 2 


INDEPENDENT^ 


Store Executive 


31 


13 


18 


25 


6 


Asst* Chief 
Execut 1 ve 


13 




10 


12 


1 


Herchandl sing 
Executive 


20 


13 


7 


17 


3 


Operations 
Execut 1 ve 


17 


12 


5 


13 


4 


Middle 

Managers 


123 


63 


60 


102 


21 


TOTAL 


204 


104 


100 


169 


35 


1* Stores 


with an i 


average number 


of full-tim 


e equivalent 





employees of 250 or more were classified Large. 

2. Stores with less than ar\ average of 250 full-time 
equivalent employees were classified Small* 

3* For purposes of this study any operation with 11 
or more stores Is classified as a Chain* 

4* Any operation with less than 11 stores was 
classified as Independent* 

Data: 1968 
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Ltmttatlons of the Study 

Middle managers used in the study vere those who were available in 
the firm at the time the interviewer was there. Although the date and 
time of the interviews for a store were known in advance, it still meant 
that personnel not in the store (for various reasons including day, morn- 
ing, or afternoon off, in branch store, buying or engaged in an inflexible 
work assignment at the time) were not included in the sample. Executives 
were asked to relect, from those middle managers available, a representa- 
tive group as to age, sex, seniority, work assignment, and other factors 
that might be in operation in that particular store. There is no reason 
to believe that this was not done; however, the limitation described 
above would still be applicable. 

It is possible that certain biases exist in the findings because 
of the willingness of certain stores to participate. For example, chain 
stores tended to cooperate fully and ais^^ tended to have a high degree of 
consistency of belief from store to store because of company policy and 
training. Also, stores frequently used for research by universities may 
have responded more or less readily than stores less frequently asked to 
participate. The geographic distribution of the study. East North Central 
states, might be construed to b'l a limitation; however, a validating study^'^ 
of a random sample of 33 department stores drawn from all geographic areas 
of tne United States produced results on selected questions that were not 
significantly different from the findings of this report* 
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CHAPTER 3 



FUNCTIONS, TASKS, AlH) QUALITIES 
OF MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 




Tha descriptive view of retail 
department store middle management Is 
gained from viewing the job rather 
than the person. The functions, tastes, 
and qualities provide this view and 
hopefully Illuminate something of the 
middle management job. To obtain the 
data, certain questions were asked of 
the respondents. Those questions are 
Indicated as each portion of the data 
Is presented In this chapter. The 
chapter Is concluded with a profile 
of the typical middle manager. 



Functions of Middle Management 



The question which produced the responses treated here was question 
10 of the Executive Interview Schedule (Appendix E) , and was recorded on 
the supplementary sheet shown In Appendix G. The executive managers were 
asked the question "In terms of the following functions, how would you 
characterize the average middle-management position In your establlsh- 
ment?" The executive was then given the supplementary ^^heet and asked 
to mark the degree to which each function was presented In the average 
[ Iddle management position In that store. The question was not asked 
of the middle manager respondents. 



Combined Results 



The responses of all 81 executives Is shown In Table 4. The figure 
In the upper left of each cell represents the raw frequency distribution 
while the figure In the lower right Is the percentage of that frequency. 
Thr'S, vlth the first function, "Freedom to Make Decisions," 51 executives, 
or 63.0 percent, Indicated that In their firm the average middle manager 
had "extensive" freedom to wake declslons--26 executives, or 32.1 percent. 
Indicated "some," and 4, or 4.9 percent, Indlcsted "little." From the 
composite picture presented by Table 4, the position of middle management 
might be descrlhed as ore Involving extensive responsibility for the work 
of others, ^considerable freedom to make decisions, accountability for 
profit, moderately extensive scope In planning activities, some hiring 
and firing of subordinates, and little to some participation In policy 
making. 
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Table 4 

POSITION OF MIDDLE MANAGEMENT IN TERMS OF FUNCTIONS AS INDICATED BY 81 

EXECUTIVE RETAIL MANAGERS 



FUNCTION 


EXTENSIVE 


SOME 


LITTLE 


NONE 


TOTAL 


Freedom to make 
Decisions 


51 

. 63 % 


26 

32.1% 


4 

4.9% 




81 

100.0% 


Scope In Planning 
Act! vl ties 


37 

45.7% 


37 

45.7% 


7 

8.6% 




81 

100.0% 


Participation In 
Pol Icy Making 


6 

7.4% 


35 

43.2% 


28 

34.6% 


12 

14.8% 


81 

100.0% 


*AccountabiI 1 ty for 
Profit 


43 

53.1% 


28 

34.6% 


5 

6.2% 


4 

4.9% 


80 

98.8% 


HI ring and Firing 
Subordinates 


21 

25.9% 


32 

39.5% 


16 

19.8% 


12 

14.8% 


81 

100.0% 


Respons lb M 1 ty for 
the Work of others 


62 

76.5% 


15 

18.5% 


3 

3.7% 


I 

1.2% 


81 

100.0% 



* One execut! e did not respond to this portion of the question. 



Data: 1968 
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L arge Store Versus Small Store 

For the purposes of this study large stores were defined as those 
having 250 or more full-time equivalent employees. Small stores were 
those having less than 250 full-time equivalent t jiployees. Responses of 
41 executives from large stores are shown in Table 5. Responses of 40 
executives of small stores are shown in Table 6. 

In comparing 'ihe responses of the executives of large and of small 
stores, the greatest area of disagreement was in the function, "Account- 
ability for Profit." Of the large store executives, 73.2 percent indicated 
"extensive," and 26.8 percent indicated "some" accountability for profit as 
a middle management function. (Table 5) Of the small store executives, 

32.5 p.ircent indicated "extensive," 42.5 percent "some," 12.5 percent "little," 
and 10.0 percent "none." (Table 6) In subjecting these data to statistical 
tests of agreement, the Kruskal Gamma produced a -.72 order relationship and 
the Kendal Tau test produced -.46 (Table 7). An explanation of these tests 

of association may be found in Appendix 0. 

A reverse relationship exists for the function of "Hiring and Firing 
Subordinates." Of the large store executives, 9.8 percent indicated "exten- 
sive," 53,7 percent "some," 22.0 percent "little," and 14.6 percent "none," 
of the middle managers having this function. On the other hand, 42.5 percent 
of the small store executives indicated "extensive," 25.0 percent "some," 

17.5 percent "little," and 15.0 percent "none," on this function. Statis- 
ti«wal testsf produced a Ganicia .31 and a Tau .24 relationship. (Table 7) 



Chain Vers us Independent 

The 42 stores included in thit study were classified as "chain" or 
"Independent." A store was cl'^sslfled as a chain in the context of this 
study if it was one of 11 or more stores conducted under the same owner- 
ship. Sixty-seven of the respondents were from chain stores by this 
definition, the remaining 14 respondents were from independent stores. 

The responses to the question on functions; "In terms of the following 
functions, how would you characterize the avi-rage middle management posi- 
tion in your establishment?"; from the chain store executives are shown 
in Table 8 and those of the independent store executives are shown in 
Table 9. 

The function "Freedom to Make Decisions" presents a contrast between 
chain and independent stores. Of the charn store executives, 67.2 percent 
reported "Extensive" for this function and the independent store executives 
reported 42.9 percent. This represents the greatest difference between the 
two respondent groups in the "Extensive" coluntn. The biggest diffexence 
in the "some" column is aiao for this same function. Here the chain store 
executives indicated 26.9 percent and the independent store executives 
indicated 57.1 percent. While middle managers have extensive freedom to 
make decisions with chain stores, the middle managers in independent stores 
have a somewhat greater opportunity to be involved in policy inaking. 
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Table 5 

POSITION OF MIDDLE MANAGEMENT IN TERMS OF FUNCTIONS AS INDICATED BY 41 
EXECUTIVES OF LARGE^ DEPARTMENT STORES 



FUNCTION 


EXTENSIVE 


SOME 


LITTLE 


NONE 


Freedom to make 
Deci s I ons 


27 

65 . 9 % 


13 

31 . 77 = 


1 

2.47o 


- 


Scope in Planning 
Activities 


19 

46.3 


21 

51.2 


1 

2.4 


- 


Participation in 
Pol i cy-Maki ng 


1 

2.4 


17 

41.5 


19 

46.3 


4 

9.8 


Accountability for 
Profit 


30 

73.2 


1 1 

26.8 


- 


- 


Hiring and Fi r 1 ng 


4 

9.8 


22 

53.7 


9 

22.0 


6 

14.6 


Responsi bi 1 1 ty for 
Work of others 


30 

73.2 


10 

24.4 


1 

2.4 


- 



*Large = 250 or more efnployees 



Data: 1 968 
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